The Developing Role of Student Advising: 
An Interview with Charlie Nutt 


By Arlene Harborth 


Academic advisors 
recognize as students come 
in that there are things we 
must teach for them to be 
successful academically and 
throughout their career. 


Charlie Nutt has been 
an active member of 
the National Academic 
Advising Association 
(NACADA) since 1991 
and currently is the 
NACADA Executive 
Director. NACADA 
promotes and sup¬ 
ports quality academic 
advising in institutions 
of higher education to 
enhance the educa¬ 
tional development of 
students. This organization evolved in 1977from the 
first National Conference on Academic Advising and 
currently has over 10,000membersfromall50 states. 
At the October 2011 conference, 15 international 
countries were also represented. Charlie’s current 
responsibilities as executive director of NACADA 
include responsibility for coordinating the work of 
the executive office staff as well as working with vari¬ 
ous NACADA units on professional development 
and external relations of the association. 



Arlene Harborth (A.H.): The history of academic 
advising in the United States goes back to the begin¬ 
nings of the colonial colleges as faculty sought to 
not only develop the intellectual enlightenment of 
the young men attending college through the clas¬ 
sical curriculum but also their moral and ethical 
development (Gillispie, 2003). This institutional 
guidance, known as “in loco parentis” (in place 
of the parent) truly provided a strong foundation 
towards independent responsible citizenry for 
these students. To what extent has the growing 
diversity of today’s students in higher education 
changed and possibly expanded the role of the 
academic advisor? 
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Charlie Nutt (C.N.): One of the major changes in 
student demographics is based on increased num¬ 
bers of adult students in community colleges. The 
concept of “in loco parentis” in relation to adult 
learning doesn’t fit any more. Since the student 
demographic has become more diverse, advisors 
currently do much more than serve as parents. 
Advisors are now providing direction focused on 


moral, social, economic, and educational devel¬ 
opment of students. Today’s model of expanding 
advising toward a more holistic approach supports 
student development and student learning, and it far 
exceeds just sharing registration details. This new 
expanded approach better prepares today’s students 
in not only excelling academically but also in giving 
them the potential to improve their basic life skills. 

A.H.: The expanding role of advising has grown 
into a more independent, unique, and focused 
developmental niche in higher education. As 
the current executive director of the National 
Academic Advising Association (NACADA), 
please convey the importance your organization 
plays in the professionalization of college advising. 

C.N.: Prior to NACADA coming about, profes¬ 
sional advisors really had no association to connect 
to and very little network opportunities. Advisors 
were looked upon as just being clerical, so this is 
the first area that was advanced. Secondly, the 
organizationhasadvancedthebodyofknowledge 
through its work with publications and research 
initiatives and through development of material 
for academic advising that goes beyond just how to 
register students. I also believe the role NACADA 
has played specifically with graduate programs for 
the development of academic advising at Kansas 
State University is a giant step forward for the 
professionalization of the field. I think the major 
pieces are providing networking opportunities for 
advisors, expanding the body of knowledge and 
body of literature, and connecting with Kansas 
State to develop the online graduate programs. 

A.H.: Do developmental educators and aca¬ 
demic advisors have similar theoretical founda¬ 
tions and objectives? The National Association 
for Developmental Education (NADE) defines 
developmental education as “a field of practice and 
research within higher education with a theoreti¬ 
cal foundation in developmental psychology and 
learning theory. It promotes the cognitive and 
affective growth of all postsecondary learners, 
at all levels of the learning continuum” (NADE, 
n.d.). Academic advising has also been defined 
by NACADA as “a systematic process based on 
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a close student-advisor relationship intended to 
aid students in achieving educational, career, and 
personal goals through the use of the full range of 
institutional andcommunityresources” (Hendey, 
1999). NACADA’s definition adds that academic 
advising is a developmental process assisting stu¬ 
dents in the clarification of their life/career goals 
andin the development of education plans for real¬ 
ization of these goals. Clearly, both fields honor and 
respect the “developmental” j ourney that students 
encounter, but what other commonalities connect 
the two fields? 

C.N.: As a developmental educator for 20 years 
prior to coming to NAC ADA, I see a strong con¬ 
nection between the commonality of the two being 
extremely grounded in developmental learning 
theory, student learning theory, various psycho¬ 
logical theories, and higher education theories. 
The other piece that makes them very common 
and connected is that developmental educators 
are focusing primarily on students as they enter 
college and are providing them the skills, abilities, 
behaviors, and attitudes which will make them 
successful in their careers and in college as they 
move through their program of study. Academic 
advisors recognize as students come in that there 
are things we must teach for them to be successful 
academically and throughout their career. Much 
of this is foundational types of material and 
knowledge they must have before they can move 
on. So, I think the connections between the two 
are very important. In developmental education, 
students who recognize their ability to grow aca¬ 
demically will be successful students. Obviously, 
we are providing those students with the skills and 
abilities to be successful in their future academic 
programs. Academic advisors are also providing 
those first-year students with the skills and abilities 
they need to make decisions to move forward and 
to act on those decisions, plus teaching reflection 
and encouraging students to use what they learned 
in college and apply it to the rest of their lives. 

A.H.: Recent research has focused on interven¬ 
tions for improving developmental students’ 
chances for academic success, including supports 
such as “intensive” weekly advising (Rutschow 
& Schneider, 2011). This research recommends 
intensive advising be provided by both full-time 
advising staff and faculty. However, it is suggested 
that the target advisor load for full-time advisors 
be 300/1 and the target advisor load for full-time 
faculty be 20/1 (Habley, 2004). Is this ratio, in your 
opinion, the correct ratio for advising develop¬ 
mental students? 

C.N.: One of the things that you have to recog¬ 
nize is those numbers are self-reported numbers 
for institutions who completed the 2006 ACT 


NACADA survey. They are not by any means the 
recommended numbers but are the median range 
of the advisor load for that period of time. To get 
an accurate ratio, you need to look institution to 
institution at the various roles the academic advisor 
and faculty advisors maintain. On many campuses, 
in addition to an academic advising load, advisors 
may also be actively involved in recruitment activi¬ 
ties, orientation activities, and possibly teaching 
in a first-year program. Other campuses may not 
require any of those responsibilities, so that changes 
the load issue. The same is true for faculty. Many fac¬ 
ulty, in addition to teaching loads, have community 
loads, structural loads, service loads, and research 
loads. Because of variabilities, each institution has 
to look carefully at the responsibilities assigned 
to advisors and to faculty to determine what the 
specific advising responsibilities are and then look 
at ratios for populations being served. Because of 
that, it is very difficult to recommend a perfect load 
number. What may work well at your institution 
maybe totally absurd at another institution. 

It is very difficult to 
recommend a perfect 
[advising] load number. 

A.H.: Recent research also supports earlyinterven- 
tion to reduce or eliminate the need for develop¬ 
mental education (Borch et al., 2010). One such 
intervention recommends that “college advisors” 
be placed in high schools to educate students about 
institutional standards and requirements in order 
to better prepare students for a more successful 
academic transition to college. Given that current 
public school funding is so limited, how might 
advisors implement this recommendation? 

C.N.: Many campuses are doing this in a variety of 
ways. They are providing some collaborative hir¬ 
ing where a local high school and local university 
will work together to fund a position so that an 
advisor may work part-time at the high school 
and part-time at the institution. Others will work 
out some strong collaboration with feeder institu¬ 
tions so that advisors go to campuses on a regular 
basis to talk to students about what advising is and 
what is required to be successful at college. They 
are not in a recruitment role but rather focus on 
what is needed to be successful at college. Lastly, 
universities and colleges can deliver professional 
development focused on teaching high school guid¬ 
ance counselors and faculty ways students can be 
successful as they transition from high school to a 
college. I think that partnership with public schools 
is something institutions must take as an initiative, 
especially for community colleges. 


A.H.: Haveyou observed whether this partnership 
occurs more frequently with community colleges 
than with four-year institutions? 

C.N.: Partnerships appear to happen more with 
community colleges because they can more accu¬ 
rately identify the feeder schools and then partner 
with the appropriate institution. I do think that 
there are some growing programs within major 
universities where admissions and recruitment areas 
are collaborating to develop material either online, 
YouTube, or handouts that recruiters use on campus. 
This type of information would cover advising and 
what students need to be thinking about to be suc¬ 
cessful. So, now you have a partnership between 
advising, recruitment, and admissions all working 
beyond just accepting students to teach and coach 
them about how to be a successful college student. 

A.H.: In Academic Advising in the New Global 
Century: Supporting Student Engagement and 
Learning Outcomes Achievement (Campbell & 
Nutt, 2008), you highlighted the need for academic 
advisors to be actively involved in “engagement and 
immersion” (p. 1) with developmental students to 
facilitate their success. Please elaborate on your 
recommendations for how advisors can meet this 
challenge. 

C.N.: The first piece has to be that the institution 
is focused and driven to provide comprehensive 
delivery of professional development in the field to 
promote literature, skills, and behaviors that advi¬ 
sors need to understand and use. We continue to 
haveanabundanceofprofessionaldevelopmentfor 
advisors and faculty that is still very institutionally 
based, meaning that most training occurs once a 
year to introduce the newest Banner or People Soft 
screens and the latest financial aid policies. Many 
times professional development may be blindly 
teaching people the latest course registration pro¬ 
cess. Then, the second piece is connected back to 
the student learning outcomes for what we expect 
students to value, know, and do. 

It’s also important to establish what academic 
advisors need to know and value in providing 
clear development toward learning outcomes 
and assessments. When focusing on outcomes for 
developmental students, we need to think through 
the shared model of faculty and academic advisors 
working with developmental students to increase 
student learning. Building the collaborative part¬ 
nerships and thinking specifically about roles for 
the professional advisor may involve a different set 
of learning outcomes and different sets of teach¬ 
ing than the role of the faculty advisor. But, until 
learning outcomes are defined for students, faculty 
advisors, and professional advisors, it is hard to 
enhance the immersion that the literature supports 
for students in developmental education. 
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A.H.: Your research also points out that in the 
United States, due to the Post 9/11 GI Bill, there 
has been an increase in enrollment of veterans and 
active military (Nutt, n. d.). You go on to say that 
this increased enrollment comes at the same time 
many support programs for this population have 
been decreased. How would you propose to struc¬ 
ture academic advising to more effectively meet the 
needs of the growing veteran student population? 

C.N.: This is a major challenge. One thing we have to 
do is go back to what it is that advisors need to know 
about this population and delve into how to provide 
advisors the appropriate skills and behaviors to work 
with them. Many times, educators simplytalkabout 
the returning GI student, whether he or she is 30 or 
50 years old, in the same way we do other students 
with adult learning issues. A veteran student may 
have the same issues as any adult learner but also 
has issues created by his or her military background 
including, post-traumatic stress disorder. They 
can also arrive with issues of not being a first-time 
student as they may have attended many different 
institutions often online, while enlisted. Advisors 
really need to take the time to think through all of 
these details about what makes this student body 
different, look for the gaps, and finally determine 
how to effectively close those gaps to provide a 
complete support package for this population. 

A.H.: In this same article you share that academic 
advising in the United Kingdom (U. K.) is known as 
“personal tutoring.” Is this just amatter of semantics, 
or is the role of the advisor very different in the U.K.? 

C.N.: It has been very different in the U.K. until 
recently; what I mean by “personal tutoring” is 
that primarily tutors and/or academic advisors 
provide personal academic tutoring plus advising. 
It is very much a faculty driven model. In the U.K., 
the tertiary system of education does not follow the 
liberal arts model of the United States. Students 
determine their career plans early and enter into a 
specific degree program their first year. This type 
of learning and curriculum is very different so the 
personal tutor is not tasked with assisting in choos¬ 
ing a major for these students; instead they deal more 
with assisting students to be academically successful 
in coursework and how to learn on their own. 

However, the U. K. system has changed dur¬ 
ing the last 7 to 8 years. One major focus was the 
push for “widening participation” to have 50% 
of the population between the ages of 18 and 35 
enrolled in some form of higher education. That 
was a significant change for their system. Suddenly, 
there was an increased volume of students seeking 
postsecondary education without the knowledge 
of what they wanted to do in life. Immediately, 
institutions were faced with exploratory students, 
students with disabilities, and many other diverse 


populations enrolling in higher education. This 
program began to move the traditional “personal 
tutoring” role toward a more professional tutor or 
professional advisor role for the U.K.. Currently, 
you will see the U.K. very focused and doing a 
lot of work on how to enhance student success 
with the influx of a new student population in 
higher education. Processes in the U.K. are very 
research driven and most advisors have a faculty 
background providing a much stronger base for 
research. This model willbe extremely interesting 
to follow in the next couple of years as they deal 
with massive budget cuts and a growing number 
of students who will nowhave to pay a greater part 
of their tuition than in the past. 

A.H.: Have you worked with other countries on 
their advising models? 

C.N.: We have done a great deal ofworkwith Japan 
as they are going through some postsecondary 
changes similar to the U.K. They are calling this 

Advisors really need to... 
think through...what makes 
the [veteran] student body 
different. 

change an Academic Reform Movement which 
basically means students will choose an institution 
based on the type of programs they offer. Students 
select where they wantto attendand then stay there 
to finish. They also, because of culture, have a very 
limited adult student population. Students go to 
college directly from high school or never go to 
college. This has caused a decrease in enrollment 
in higher education in Japan. Currently, they are 
focusing on looking at methods to increase the 
number of students who go to college and how to 
help these students be more successful. They are 
thinking about adding what we in the states call 
“liberal arts” or “general studies” programs to pro¬ 
vide options to encourage more students to enroll. 

An International Christian University in 
Tokyo has established an advising center for all 
first-year students to work with advisors before 
they are connected with a faculty member in 
their major program of study. Many institutions 
in Japan are looking at this model because of the 
nationwide academic reform process and the need 
to understand the different types of developmental 
supports needed for these students. Australia— 
where postsecondary education has emulated the 
U. K. system— is now looking at modeling the U. S. 
systems of providing various majors as well as our 
model for academic advising. Both Netherlands and 
Germany have done a lot ofworkin helping students 


transferring from one institution to another by sim¬ 
plifying the transfer process. These international 
countries are also looking at how to take the U. 
S. developmental advising model and make it the 
standard model used with all students. 

Academic advising has become a very impor¬ 
tant focus in higher education across the world, 
and it is important to fully understand these global 
perspectives as they evolve. NACADA is now 
including one international article in each issue 
of publication about advising practices in differ¬ 
ent countries. During the past 4 years, NACADA 
has provided consultants to U.K., Netherlands, 
Tokyo and other parts of Japan, Australia, and 
Hong Kong. NACADA is the only association 
providing a global focus and support for advising. 

A.H.: In conclusion, would you venture an estimate 
as to what percentage ofpostsecondary institutions 
require developmental academic advising? 

C.N.: My gut feeling is a very high percentage of 
institutions would say they offer developmental 
intrusive advising for at-risk freshman. The true 
answer is in how they define developmental advis¬ 
ing. With today’s diverse student population, no 
campus can claim to never see a developmental 
student. The needs of this population are currently 
very great and will probably continue to grow. 
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